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some bona fide, others impostors. Although Ben Jonson could
satirize the dishonest alchemist as a familiar figure, chemical
remedies were winning acceptance. By the end of the sixteenth
century, Paracelsus again was in the medical news. The
"Paracelsians," or metalists, were in arms against the "herbal-
ists." And a new science, iatro-chemistry (biochemistry) had
been founded by advocates of the naturalistic approach. Like
the later homoeopathists, hypnotists, Mesmerists, and other off-
spring of adept medicine, the iatro-chemists were outsiders, as
their master had been.
None of the disciples, however, was as good a doctor, as sensi-
tive a magus, or as original a writer as Paracelsus. Many imi-
tated his mannerisms, his mystificatious, his doctrinaire at-
titudes. None achieved his greatness and few lived up to his
humanity, to the ardor of his search for truth, to the strength
of his determination to grasp the Kingdom of Heaven. Many
stood by the master's words rather than by the spirit of his
method.
To make matters worse, some self-appointed disciples proved
as rough fighters as the master. Instead of testing and improving
their remedies through laboratory research, they created tur-
moil in the medical profession, accused conservative doctors of
ill-will and tyranny, and claimed occult powers as an inherit-
ance from the master. Eventually, they won recognition for
chemical remedies, but at the expense of their master's reputa-
tion.
As doctors these disciples did little credit to Paracelsus. Their
strong chemicals, their crude surgery won the Paracelsians the
label of "Dr. Eisenbart," famous for his kill-or-cure methods.
They neglected the precautions of dosage, which are the es-
sence of Paracelsus' own chemotherapeutical method. It was
not till our century that chemo-therapy, through a new ap-
proach, justified Paracelsus' intuitions.